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and taught the trade secrets to aliens, so that much
tin-ware, often of bad quality, was now imported. As
a result of their petition the purchase of such foreign
wares was forbidden, and it was ordered that no alien
should be received as an apprentice and that any
English pewterer going abroad or failing to return at
once should lose his rights of nationality and be
accounted an alien.1
Thirty years earlier the powers of parliament had been
invoked to protect honest pewterers and their customers
from the frauds of wandering hawkers and pedlars, who
went about the country buying stolen metal and selling
vessels made of bad pewter. The sale of pewter and
brass was, therefore, restricted to fairs, markets, and
shops ; all pewter was to be of the standard used in
London, including ' hollow ware ', such as saltcellars
and pots, made of ' Ley metell \2 Searchers, or in-
spectors, were to be appointed by the wardens of the
pewterers' gilds, in boroughs where such gilds existed,
or by the Justices of the Peace ; and all vessels were to
bear their maker's mark.3 The London standard was
that laid down in the ordinances of the Pewterers drawn
up in I348.4 Flat vessels, such as dishes of all sorts,
cruets, chrismatories, &c., of a square shape, were to
be made of fine pewter, containing 26 Ib. of copper to
a hundredweight of tin ; round cruets, pots, candlesticks,
&c., were to be of pewter containing the same proportion
of lead to tin.
Not only was the standard of London adopted through-
1 Stat. 25 Hen. VIII, c. 9.              2 i. e. pewter containing lead.
3  Stat. 19 Hen. VII, c. 6.
4   Welch, Hist, of Pewterers' Co., 3 ;  Riley, Mems. of London, 242.